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mentioned. But geometry is obliged, both in its own interests and in its role as ,an auxiliary science, as well as in the pursuit of practical ends, to answer questions that recur repeatedly in the same form. Now it would be uneconomical, in such a contingency, to begin each time with the most elementary facts and to go to the bottom of each new case that presented itself. It is preferable, rather, to select a few simple, familiar, and indubitable theorems, in our choice of which caprice is by no means excluded,1 and to formulate from these, once for all, for application to practical ends, general propositions answering the questions that most frequently recur. From this point of view we understand at once the form geometry has assumed,—the emphasis, for example, that it lays upon its propositions concerning triangles. For the purpose designated it is desirable to collect the most general possible propositions having the widest range of application. From history we know that propositions of this character have been obtained by embracing various special cases of knowledge under single general cases. We are forced even today to resort to this procedure when we treat the relationship of two geometrical figures, or when the different special cases of form and position compel us to modify our modes of deduction. We may cite as the most familiar instance of this in elementary geometry, the
1Zindler. Zur Theorie der -mafhematischen Erlcenntniss. Sitsungsberichte der Wiener Akademie. Philos-Mstor. Abfh. Bd. 118. 1889.